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What is Kalinga ? 

Pt. Nilkanth Das is of the view 1 that the kingdom’ 
of Kalinga extended ordinarily from Tamluk to mid- 
Gan jam on the sea-coaSt. The Ganges was its northern 
boundary, forests beyond mid-Ganjam extended to 
the South, the Indian Ocean was on the east. The 
western boundary was, however, uncertain. At times 
it may have extended upto the Amarkaritaka range in 
upper C. P. and included the ancient South Kosala. 
or Mahakosal kingdom within its territories. 

No reference to Kalinga is to be found in Vedic- 
literature, although an attempt is occasionally made*' 
to include Kalinga among the kingdoms of the South, 
the rulers of which are described in Aitareya Rralwiana 
as assuming the tide MB hoja*. In^the Mahdbharata there 
is specific mention of Kalinga as a ToreSt kingdom* 
with its ruler Chitrangada. The Arthashastra refers • 
to Kalinga in connection with a special kind of cotton; 
fabric. It is a doubtful question whether Kalinga was ■ 
a kingdom of the Aryavarta; as late as the Dharma- 
Sutra of Bodhayana the countries beyond the territories 
included between the Indus and the Yamuna are spoken ' 
of as vilechcha-desa , where no arrangement or regulation * 
exists with regard to women. In the Sutra itself it i^-. 
Stated that whoever goes to Kalinga commits sin with. 
his feet and must perform the Vaisvanariya-Isti. From' 
the Study of the Sutra literature, Prof. R. D. Banerji 
concludes that the “people of Eastern Bengal, Northern' 
Bengal and Kalinga were regarded in the time of the 
Sutras as being altogether out of the pale of Aryan 
civilization and among them the people of Kalinga 
obtained a slight preference. So,, while the people 
of Bengal were regarded as untouchables and were 
not spoken to or touched by the Aryans, the people 
of Kalinga were not so. We have no means to deter- 

1 See Journal of Andhra Historical Research Society EE, 12. '• 

* See J. A. H. R. S. II, 1. 
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mine for what reasons the Aryans have condescended, 
to confer this distinction on the dark Dravidian of 
Kalinga, but it is there in the Sutra literature and cannot 
be denied 3 .” Such a conclusion seems to be supported 
also by the authority of Jain literature, which refers 
to the territories included in Western Bengal, the ‘path¬ 
less country of the Radha’, as anarja-desa , but does 
not so refer to the country of Kalinga. 

Kalinga a Jain Stronghold 

It seems probable that about 7th century B.C. 
Kalinga had come to be considered as a kingdom of 
Aryavarta. The early Buddhist texts mention Kalinga 
several times with its capital Dantapur, although it is 
not included among the sixteen mahajanpadas enumerated 
in the Anguttara Nikajn. In Indian history Kalinga 
has its main importance as the channel, the route by 
which northern cultures filtered to the South. Of this 
northern culture which made way to the South through 
Kalinga, the earliest form was presumably Jainism. 
For this there are reasons. 

In the history of Indian culture the Sramana system 
of the Jains and the Buddhists represents a veritable 
compromise between the Aryan and the Dravidian 
habits of life and thought. The Aryans were essentially 
practical in their outlook, and their social system was 
ariStocractic recognising the special position of the 
Brahmanas as the performers of the Yajnas and sacri¬ 
fices ; while the Dravidian outlook was more theoretical 
and their social system more democratic and indivi¬ 
dualistic in its spirit. Taking our Stand upon this 
essential difference between the Aryan and the Dravidian 
cultures, the Sramana system of the Jains and Buddhists, 
more particularly perhaps of the Jains, appears to be 
in its content nearer the Dravidian than the Aryan 
type, although its propagators, the Jain Tirthankaras, 
were invariably persons of the Aryan stock * and so 
jainism, as a philosophical and religious theory muSt 
have been naturally acceptable to the indigenous ele- 


8 See History of Orissa, 1930 p. 58 
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.ments of Kalinga population, with whom it was tradi¬ 
tionally connected. It is not an insignificant fact that 
Jain sacred literature mentions that the congregations 
of the Tirthankaras consisted of non-Aryans as well 
as Aryans, everyone being received there with the 
same dignity and welcome. 

Tradition also lends its support to our contention. 
Mahavira, the laSt Jain Tirthankara, seems to have 
visited Kalinga, where his father’s friend was ruling, 
and preached Jainism there. Further, there is mention 
in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharvela, of which 
more will be said later on, to the image of Kalinga-jina, 
which had been carried away from Kalinga by a Nanda 
king and which Kharavela ultimately recovered from 
Magadha. The Kalinga-Jina*, as will be manifest 
from the Study of the whole extant Jain sculpture in 
Orissa, is none other than Parsvanath, the twenty-third 
Tirthankara, who died 250 years before Mahavira; 
which clearly establishes that Jainism must have existed 
in Orissa before the time of Mahavira. From the 
traditional literature of the Jains we know that before 
.Mahavira’s time Parsva was the Tirthankara worshipped 
by the Jain Sangha and that Mahavira’s own father 
-was a worshipper of Parsva and that in many instances 
Mahavira had to preach his rather more elaborated 
system among the followers of Parsva. Possibly in 
coming to Kalinga, to the kingdom of a friend of 
his father’s, Mahavira was doing nothing more than 
propagating his revised form of Jainism among a 
people who already belonged to the Jain Sangha as 
organised by Tirthankara Parsva. 

JEarly History of Kalinga 

Kalinga emerges into the light of history with the 
rise of the Nanaas. The l-lathiguwpha inscription 

* Prof. R. D. Banerji thinks that the Kalinga Jina is the tenth 
Tirthankara, Sitalanatha, who was born at Bhadalpur (probably, 
iBhidrachalam or Bhadrapuram in the Kaiing country)— 

See History of Orissa p. 61. Prof. Banerji naturally concludes 
.that “Orissa had been a Jain stronghold from the very beginning/^ 
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Soon after Asoka’s death, although it is difficult 
to say exactly when, Kalinga seems to have thrown off 
the yoke of Magadha rule and regained its independence. 
This must have happened long before the overthrow 
of the Mauryan dynasty by the Senapati Pushyamitra, 
for historians have read in the Hathigtwipha inscription 
of Kharavela a reference to the defeat of Pushyamitra,. 
the usurper of Magadha, at the hands of Kharavela. 

Kharavela’s Inscription 

With the recovery of its independence from 
Magadha yoke, Kalinga entered upon the enjoyment 
of the third great spell of her history as a free country,, 
the firgt having been the period of the thirty-two kings 
referred to in the Puranas before the reduction of the 
country by Nandaraja, and the second having bcc-n 
the interval between the fall of the Nandas and Kalinga 
conquest by Asoka. Of this third period of Kalinga’s 
history as an independent, kingdom, our main, in fact 
the only, evidence is to be found in the great rock ins¬ 
cription of King Kharavela on the Udaigiri hill. 

The inscription is inscribed partly in front and 
partly on the roof of the Hathigumpha cavern on the 
southern face of Udaigiri hill, situated about three 
miles from Bhuvaneswara. Unfortunately, the inscrip¬ 
tion is very much damaged; all that can be read with 
any degree of certainty is the first seven lines and certain 
portions only of the remaining ten. Its language is 
Apabhramsa Prakrita, with traces of Ardha Magadhi 
and Jain Prakritisms. The inscription v/as discovered 
by A. Stirling as early as the year 1320, and its facsimile 
was published in various journals, but its fir fit workable 
version v/as given only in 1885 by Dr. Bhagawanlal 
Indraji in the proceedings of the Sixth International' 
Congress of Orientalists held at Leyden. He felt that 
in the 16th line there v/as reference to the date of the 
inscription as ‘165 Maurya era’, which he calculated 
as 157 B.C.; and this reading was accepted bv a long 
line of historical researchers.. But Dr. Bhagav/anlat’s 
hypothesis v/as questioned in 1910 by Prof. Luders inr 
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an article in the Indian Antiquary and by Dr. Fleet 
in another article in the Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 
who felt that the record did not mention any date at 
all and that the passage in the 16th line referred instead 
to a certain canonical text of the Jainas y/hich had gone 
out of use during the reign of Mauryas. This occa¬ 
sioned considerable controversy, but happily it is today 
possible to State that the controversy has subsided and 
Dr. Fleet’s reading of the 16th line has been fully agreed 
to by all. 

The inscription begins with an invocation of the 
Arhat and the Siddhas in the traditional Jain style, 
and there is no .doubt that it is a Jain inscription and 
that Kharavela himself was a Jain monarch. It was 
probably that fact about the inscription which helped 
the universal acceptance of Dr. Fleet’s view of the 
reading of the 16th line, although in the traditional 
Jain literature there has not yet been found any mention 
of a collection of the Jain texts by Kharavela and even 
of Kharavela himself. In historical research about 
ancient India, literature has been utilised frequently 
as a secondary source and as a corrective for the in¬ 
formation gleaned from primary sources like inscrip¬ 
tions and so far as the inscription is concerned there 
is not the slightest doubt that it gives an account of the 
principal events of Kharavela’s political life and even 
enables us more or less accurately to fix the date of the 
great emperor. The inscription, it may be noticed, 
describes Kharavela as Aila (belonging to the Kshatriya 
clan), belonging to the Chcdi dynasty. It makes no 
mention of Kharavela’s father or predecessors, a curious 
omission, which has led. Prof. Banerji 0 to the con¬ 
clusion that possibly Kharavela did not know the name 
of his father and that there prevailed in Kalinga at 
that time, some form of matriarchal society. 

Account of Kharavela’s Reign 

As we have said above, the Hathigiwipha ins¬ 
cription affords a reliable account of the principal 

0 Su History of Orissa, p. 74. . . 
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events °f Kharavela’s reign. It mentions that Kharavela 
became the Yuvaraja or heir-apparent at the age of 
T5 and was formally annointed king in the 24th year. 
The hnTt year of the king’s reign was spent in repairing 
e damages to the city of Kalinga caused by a cyclone. 
He repaired the forts, built the dams and walls, and 

* • * f TV ^ nc gardens, thus pleasing 

his three-and-a-half million people. 1 h 

r r rj * bc 2nd year he undertook the first campaign 

reached thJT blS arm y westwards, where it 

rr v? Krishna and caused terror to the city 

don? in d±n aS * ? c 1S ™ mioncd that all this was 
the third him cc f °f^ a ^ a ^ arn h who was presumably 
crintion d mwc g ° f the Satavahana dynasty. The ins- 
information oh n °t- f eas ? ns f°r the expedition and no 
WtteTut ItS , final rcsuIts * But the Mushikas 
their count-tv^ & su f ,or ^ inate ally of Satakarni and 

for the S 71 m ? rC °l Jess ad ioining to Kalinga, 
the MoS7n J/ k u, CSC S CS thc Bosalas, the Kosalts, 
Kalingas (probabl >' M «shikas). as related to the 

in thclJtilltFPv™ ™ rked ^ great rejoicings 
many pSis ^ WbcrC Kharavela established 

Ttonlmv/f^r,? f thc fourth . y ear is partly damaged, 
kinls of K?;! referc " cc to » city established by prevfous 
of Kharavela and th^ presurnal:, ly in tact upto the time 
and the BhotakJs t0 , Iefcrt0 thc Ra ^trikas 

to him. They were ornSr? compelled to submit 
Andhras. Y probably feudatory tribes to the 

KbztZlt ~ s tha i 

uTo 2® ,t “ nd 4' 

bourhood incidentlv thic - ^ To^ali, in whose neigh- 
capita) of Kwi^tfngS: PUOn aa " ds > wa = 

from*the contexrSetanTfTthMTt ^ dama S cd - b “t 
of the sixth year, during which' KhaS’XS 
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the R ajasuya- Yajna and remitted taxes and customs 
•duties. The performance of the JLajastija- Yajm by 
a Jain King of Kalinga affords further support to our 
-argument that Kalinga formed the channel by which 
northern or Aryan culture progressed to the South. 

In the seventh year possibly a child was bom to 
.Kharavela’s queen, who was a princess of Vajjra-ghara, 
which has been identified by Prof. Krislinaswami 
Iyengar as the “important territory of Bengal on the 
•side of Ganges.” 7 

The first important campaign in North India was 
undertaken in the eighth year, when Kharavela marched 
with a large army towards Magadha and fought an 
important acdon at Gorathagiri (modern Barabar hill 
•in the Gaya district), which was presumably one of the 
outlying fortresses protecting Rajagrha, the capital or 
Magadha. The rest of the line being damaged, the 
result of this campaign is not known. 

The next line presumably gives record of the J th 
year, when- Kharavela gave away elephants, chariots 
vand horses to the Brahmanas and built at the coSt of 
thirty-eieht lacs a palace called Isictho-Vijciyu ^ 

In the tenth year Kharavela undertook hts second 
campaign to Nortii India and obtained his desired ob¬ 
jects, the details of which have unfortunately been loSt 
in the damaged pordon of the 10th line. 

In die Utli year he turned his attention to the 
South and destroyed the city of Pithunda and at the 
-same dme broke a league of Tamil kings which had 
•existed for about 113 years. This is Prof. Banerji s 
interpretadon, and it differs widely from how the other 
scholars have read this line ; but it appears to be the 
most satisfactory interpretation, for it is based upon- 
the assumption tiiat Kharavela’s conquests were made 
primarily in South India and not m North India. The 
absence of Kharavela’s mention in the traditional 
literature of North India would obviously support 

Prof. Banerji’s contention. _ 

7 Set Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture 
p. 39. 
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From now onwards campaigns were undertaken, 
it seems, in very quick succession, as the king was,now 
in the prime of his life. In the twelfth year, he pro¬ 
duced consternation among the kings of XJttarapatha 
by plundering the capital of Magadha, Pataliputra, and 
compelling the Raja of Magadha, Brhaspati-Mitra (who 
has been indentified by historians with Pushyamitra, the 
Sunga usurper of the Mauryan throne), to surrender. 
During this campaign, he brought away an image of 
KaJinga-Jina, which had been taken away from Kalinga 
oy Nanda-raja. In the same year, Kharavela seems 
to have subdued the Pandyas, who sent him, the 

tribute^ 011 mCnti ° nS ’ i ewclr y> cither as present or as 


vi F , lna !l , i ^ or t ^ lc Hathigumpha inscription finishes 
wit i the 13th year of the reign, Kharavela made arrange- 
ments in his 13th year for the distribution of white 
c ot es to the Jain monks on the Kumari hill where 
the Jina Mahavira had preached his religion, and built 
a rehc memorial at this place During this year IChara- 
a seems to have devoted himself entirely to religious, 
meditation and activity. As mentioned in line 14- 
above, he had already- taken the vow of an Upasaka 
1 8 U 7,' undcr &ood the relat on between body and 

frnm ii W he convcned a >'n Council, where monks 
trom all quarters were assembled and the text of the 

J aS c , om P llcd in so far as it was possible 
to do so after the loss suffered during the religious 

the d r,°, f Mau ^- As *«wfs 

tinn.M!?' 1 ,S un A klly , ”° mention in the Jain tradi- 
tional literature of this Jain Council, 

The Hatlrigumpha inscription is silent about further 

events of the reign of Kharavela. We cannot therefore 

speak with certainty about the length of his mle Shll’ 

iTrrir m r' J 

and 

JThc .mpo mnee of the record, fr ot, the foim 



of historians, is even otherwise quirc-pafamo 
it is the only example that has sp_f^^endifre^^red 
of a chronological account of the event’s of a king s- 
reign. Obviously the monarch of Kalmga had deep 
historical sense, which is not a frequent experience 
in ancient Indian history. Further, this inscription 
affords welcome insight into the kind of training wild 
was given, to an heir-apparent in order to equip him 
to learn the burdens of the kingly office. The secon 
line of this inscription mentions specifically accom¬ 
plishments in subjects like State-accounting, currency,, 
civil law, religious law, and other vidycts. , 

Kharavela is mentioned once more m anot * 
inscription close to the Hathigumpha m ie PP 
part of a double Stoeyed cave called the Svar & apuri. 
This part of the cave was inscribed by the 
.of Kharavela, who is referred to in this mscnptio 
as Kalinga-C/uikravarti as contested with ka/^a- 
Adhipati , the term used in the Hathmtmpha inscrip¬ 
tion.'This has led scholars to argue that by the M 
the other inscription was made Kharave a 

become the overlord of‘Tri-ICalinga , the toe Kahnga 

The word ‘Tri-Kalinga’ round which so mudi i ibrit 
by scholars of ancient history, finds no dijtmct rn^tmn 
in epigraphic or other records before the timeof Kosala 
Gupta’s conquest of Orissa in the 7th century AJX, 
and the ‘Tri-Kalinga’ obtained its meaningj as* 
sequence of the disurption' of Ivalinga i South 

kingdoms, viz., Utkal, Kangoda and 
Ganjam)—a disruption which does not occur until 
lone after Kharavela’s time. In Kharavela s time 
Kaluga was a single kingdom so that if *e ^ikuon 
YUtUnga-Chakrtwartin used in the MKnpUon i has some 
meaning it muSt be discovered not by brin 0 in 0 m the 
concept" of ‘Tri-Kalinga’ but by Mg that poss^y 
Kharavela had himself assumed or better Still, that his 
chief queen had applied to him the new title in pure 
self-glorification after the various beneficient acts that 
he had performed in furtherance of the happiness of 
his people. 
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Date of Kharavela 

rnntf As re ^ ards thc d ^te of Kharavela there has been 
controversy among scholars. V/c have already Stated 

*7u:\o° n tLT th f l 6th JinC WaS thou H ht tooSS 

° f h r ascription, for it was read as 
(Jit in the timf f ^ 

i bunduS Td ft 

an d translated * r sFTtrf^F with 

the numberof 1 “t 164 , ycats ’ and ar 6 ued that it gave 

was k”r on fclt^ C ap y Tf' Such an >'"‘“P«tation 

"a„°; word" or ’and” *Z dW ” 0t 

in the linr vmc i y^ars and anyhow the passage 
of the fourth mr referring to the compilation 

which had befn ^\°l the ^nga-Saptika a the Chosathi 
Mauls rt 1 , dc5t 5°ypd during the rule of the 

of f“m ^yfnt^T, ,hC ^""^orfro^he Jnd 
calculation such ?o^ a ? yCM ° f Ki "S Nand a ; but on 
improbable r , omcide ncc was found to be very 
Sfr^ ri ““ UOn ° f architectural and sculpt 

Pcrguson a?cl LSss iatc° SZhTT res ? Its ’> r 

ling cells out of the’livino-♦- t at dle fashion of chisel- 
reign and was confirm 5 . i° C ^ commenced with Asoka’s 
magnificence and rdoi ° . w,t ^ f continually increasing 
after tefc t£“ 10 " for "early 1000 yeare 
cavern, little imumverf’T? 1 ’ 1 ’? See 7 1 f to be a natural 
■date ough, t nfslltiv C h / 8Cd i ,y , art ’ 50 that i* 
that was felt to be y -i , bc t orc .-Asoka’s time; but 
references in 1 i S* V, “ , . of “veral other 
rulers or persons m .he P °f 1° certain contemporary 
was now had °n order „ ° f w £°“ datt rcconrsj 

inscription. - ° fe 1,10 datc ° f HMigmpha 


Ste The Cave Temples of India pp. 67-8. 
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In the 8th line which refers to the 8th year of Khara- 
vela’s reign, there appears to be reference to the Yavana 
king Demet(rios) who, on hearing the report of Khara- 
vela’s acts of valour, retreated from Mathura. The 
fact that there was a Greek invader near the Madhya- 
mika territory when Pushyamitra, the ruler of Magadha,. 
was engaged in the celebration of his Asvawedha- 
Yajna is corroborated by the grammarian Patanjali,. 
who was writing his commentary on Sanskrit grammar 
as these events took place. Furthermore, it is certain 
from classical sources that when Demetrios was engaged 
upon his conquests on the Yamuna he suddenly received 
information about the success of his rival Eucratides 
in Bactria, which necessitated his sudden retreat from 
Mathura. All these facts can be placed together and 
made to fit into the account contained in the inscription. 
Demetrios came as far as Mathura, and even beyond 
Mathura to Saketa, when Pushyamitra was engaged 
upon the performance of his Asvatmdha sacrifice. JuSt 
then Kharavela made his attack on Gorathagiri, whicH 
Pushyamitra was evidently not able to face; and since 
Demetrios retreated from Mathura at the same time 
on hearing of the successes of Eukratides in Bactria 
and without any action against him on the part of Khara¬ 
vela, Kharavela naturally felt justified in reporting in 
his inscription that—wrcfqrrT qfcHT ^ 

fefas—ipsMh fe—'TvR'— 

In addition to this reference to the Yavana king,, 
there is another ground on which the date of the inscrip¬ 
tion can be fixed. An Andhra king Satakarni is actually 
mentioned in the inscription (2nd line) as Kharavela’s 
rival, and this person can be none other than the Sata- . 
karni of the Aanaghat inscription, which oh epigra- 
phical grounds has been decided to belong to the same 
period as the Hathigtwipha inscription, so that even 
though the liailugumpha inscription is undated there- 
vis ample reason to believe that Kharavela would fit 
in with the dates of Demetrios and Satakarni in the 
first half of the second century B.C. 
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Later History of Kalinga 

™J h “, s in thc 2nd century B.C., Kalinga was the 
centre of a powerful empire ruled over by Kharavela 

fahh T ™uo«i; , C fe CatC f' r0yal P atrons of th = 

1l 15 possible that the Statements in the Ha//?/'- 

ia/w a been somcvAat P rc Hiced, in which successes 

”?r and in Se ff Sgerated r and rcvcrscs cmircl >' pe«d 
about ^ Khara- H, “ C r° f ^ ° ther kind evidence 
Sk the ^tin. f ' , ? ra “ rC 0t in contemporary 

possible. Nevertheless KhaV'T”™^. haS nDt becn 
univet^llvo.T ;1 ,- haravelas existence is now 

that Kharavek p1 ™ ^ * SCCni r ? uite safc t0 conclude 
Kalinga under his'ml/ P K ° WCr { ul raonarch and that 
enjoyed ? Wt * fn emi . nenc . e ^ 

in the verandah 'nF Dsere is another inscription 
which record h/ * lov ' Cr 1 ° p Svargapm Cave, 

named Kudenasiri S^T 0 ” a kin S of Kalin g a 
manner to M aIs ° %lcd himself in a similar 

and the overlord of K^r S io Z ^ahameghavahana’ 
siri was from rt I / ga / Cleari D this Kudepa- 
cannot he stated e-Z/f/?" Kharavela ’ although it 

But after jSdla/ri ‘4 °7i/ OI i g ? nd when he ruIed * 

descends upon fhe hiaony of Kaltoga ” ' ^ 

in Tamil Srahjre rll' 1 1} ? n 8 ar !‘ hzs found reference 
cousin rulers of twn l; 2 pratria <Jal war between the 
respective^1^^°““ ° p Kalinga-with their 
believes that/his f Mf apJ - i P , Ura and Simhapura, and he 

the death of Kh^vS" t0 ° k pkce soon 

of the countn/c a an< ? / at Jt marked the disruption 

ttne Kai?„ga^y“ n S' “'Cgdtj.. I„ Kharafch’s 
again# the rising U , pp °rnied kingdom, set over 
Deccan. J t j c nossihW^ ? tkc Satavahanas of the 
came about at ?hl L f tke c ultimate ^11 of Kalinga 
jugation of KalinL 1 dS 5 gatava ^nas. The sub- 
taken place before the W lh ? Satavahanas must have 
-__J-e ^orc thc Sata vahana conquest of Magadha 

lx E P I 2 ra P^Tj^dkIxm ) p< 160< 4 ~~ • 

J.A, H. R. S.H,4,5. 
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in the 1st century B.C., for -the Tamil epics that refer 
to the march of Kasikala to the north do not make any 
mention of the Kalinga kingdom, although they do 
refer to Vajranadu, a kingdom on the banks of the 
•Sone, Magadha and Avanti, Among the conquests 
of Gautamiputra Satakarni figure the hills of Mahendra 
and Malaya. Prof. Krishnaswami Iyengar is of the 
view that Malaya Stands for Malyavan, one of the far 
eastern peaks of Vindhyan mountains, quite on the 
borderland of Kalinga, which implies that Kalinga was 
conquered by Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

When the Andhra power declined Kalinga seems to 
have fallen to the share of an usurper from Ayodhya, 
Sri Vira Purusha Datta of Iksvaku race. Under the 
Guptas, a small part of Kalinga seems to have been 
included in the Gupta empire, but the major portion 
remained outside. It is noticeable that in his southern 
campaign Samudragupta chose to neglect the more 
practicab’c route to the Godavari-Krishna Doab along 
the eastern coaSt through soutli-weStern Bengal, and 
followed instead the extremely difficult route through 
the Jubbulpore and Rajpur districts of the Central 
Provinces. By arranging the kings mentioned in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, scholars 
like Jouven-Duvreaul have come to the conclusion 
that Samudragupta came as far as the Ganjam district 
but did not go further, for he was met as he emerged 
from the Western ghats towards the coaSt, by a con¬ 
federacy Of Southetn kings, which included among 
•others Swamidatta of Kothura, Damana of Erandappalle, 
.and Kulu^a of Devafashtra* which places have been 
identified with places in the Kalinga country. Never¬ 
theless it seems certain that Kalinga came distinctly 
within the zone of influence of the Guptas. In certain 
inscriptions, particularly in the Ganjam area* Gupta 
era came to be used. Still, the religious condition of 
Kalinga remained possibly undisturbed, with Jainism 
retaining its ascendancy and co-exiSting with the other 
forms of Sramana and Brahmana faiths. 

The Kalinga invasion of Samudragupta, that is 
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of the territories comprised within the limits of Kalinga, 
seems to have left the country politically disorganised, 
for there is record of Yavana rule over Kalinga again, 
and some members of the ruling family, migrating to 
Ceylon. Prof. Krishnaswami Iyengar thinks that this 
Yavana mu£t have been one of the Kshatrapas of the 
weft, although in view of the existence of the Vakataka 
power on the way that seems somewhat unlikely. 
When the Gupta empire went into dismemberment 
at the end of the fifth century, Kalinga may have regained 
some of the loSt power and emerged into some import¬ 
ance again, although Prof. Banerji said, so far as the 
history of Kalinga is concerned we arc not on firm 
ground until the 7th century A.D., when Yuan Chwang, 
the Chinese pilgrim, paid a visit to Kalinga. Yuan 
Chwang does not give the exact boundaries of the 
country, although he mentions that Kalinga was then 
divided into three partr—U’cha (Odra), Kong-yu-to 
(Kugoda) and Ki-ling-kia (Kalinga). The country. 
Yuan Chwang goes on to say, was less than a thousand 
miles in circuit, containing large forests. It produced 
large dark elephants which were prized in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. “The people were rude and headstrong 
in disposition, observant of good faith and fairness, 
fa£t and clear in speech, in their talk and manners they 
differed somewhat from mid-India.” 

Politically, history. of Kalinga during this period 
is rather obscure., but from a religious point of view 
this period of Kalinga history seems to offer a momentous 
aspect,, for it was about this time that Nagarjuna of 
Kanchi converted Kalinga to the Mahayana school 
of Buddhism, which later on changed its shape into 
the. nc-o-Vaishnavic Hinduism of which Jagannath 
Puri, one of the famous cities of Kalinga, has since 
been the great distributing ccntf^r^ss^ 
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